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would recall the pleasure with which he had witnessed that first performance of Richard III. at Goodman's Fields on October 19, 1741. "It was amazing," he used to say, "how, without any example, but, on the contrary, with great prejudices against him, he could throw such spirit and novelty into the part, as to convince every impartial person, on the very first impression, that he was right In short, sir, he at once directed the public taste, and, though the players formed the cabal against him with Quin at their head, it was a puff to thunder. The east and west end of the town made head against them; and the little fellow, in this and about half a dozen subsequent characters, secured his own immortality."
In the spring of 1742, Garrick made an engagement with Fleetwood, and came to Drury Lane, where he played King Lear for the first time. Late in the same year the management applied to Fielding for a play, and he, harassed by the illness of his wife, gave them the Wedding Day^ which he had written about a dozen years back, and was now in no humour to revise. This was produced February 17, 1743, but even Garrick's energy and prestige could not make the play go down, though he was supported by Macklin and his wife, Peg Woffington, and Mrs. Pritchard. Perhaps the best thing about the Wedding Day is the prologue, which Mr. Austin Dobson thinks was written by Macklin himself.
Mr. Frederick Lawrence attributes the prologue to Fielding, in spite of the fact that in the Miscellanies it is headed " Writ and Spoken by Mr. Macklin." It is by no means certain that Mr. Lawrence is not correct in his belief that the doggerel was the work of Fielding himself, and in Arthur Murphy's edition of Fielding's works, there is no hint of Macklin's supposed authorship of
